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AUSTRALIA”S LARGEST ANTLION? 
by Chris Burwell 


At the beginning of September, the Entomology Section of the Queensland Museum 
received a package from the Department of Environment (National Parks) with a 
request to identify the two enclosed antlions. They had been found by a young boy in 
sandstone gorge country, about 100km north of Jericho on a property called 
‘Cudmore’. Jericho is about 200km east of Longreach in central Queensland. I’m 
sure I made a few dismissive comments as I opened the package, assuming that it 
would contain a couple of large pit-dwelling antlions that most of us are familiar with. 
However, I was in for a shock. Inside was not two, but a single enormous antlion, 
over 3cm in length from the end of its abdomen to the tip of its formidable jaws. All 
that was left of its travelling companion was an empty husk. Obviously, long journeys 
with Australia Post make antlions a bit peckish. 


There are around 250 species of antlions (members of the lacewing family 
Myrmeleontidae) in Australia, and the larval stages of most of these are unknown 
(New 1991). Rearing our beast through to an adult stage was our only option for 
arriving at an identification. However, based on its enormous size, we already had a 
strong hunch on what the transformation would reveal. 


I passed the antlion into the hands of Susan Evans, who has developed considerable 
expertise in rearing all manner of immature insects. Housed in a sand-filled ice-cream 
container, the antlion proceeded to gorge itself on a steady supply of mealworms. It 
remained buried beneath the surface of sand, and showed no sign of constructing 
anything resembling a pit. After two months, a search of the container revealed a 
spherical, sand cocoon, about the size of a marble. Interestingly, lacewing larvae 
make a cocoon of silk produced by the malphigian tubules and spun through the anus. : 
Finally, in April, seven months after receiving the original package, an adult lacewing 
emerged. Unfortunately, it had been unable to fully expand its wings and was 
somewhat deformed. However, identification was possible, and our earlier hunch was 
confirmed. It was a specimen of Heoclisis fulva Esben-Petersen. This handsome 
lacewing, which is featured on the Queensland Museum’s ‘Insect Giants poster’, is 
Australia’s largest with a total wingspan that may exceed 15cm. It is apparently a rare 
but widespread insect, found across the northern half of the continent from 
Queensland to Western Australia (New 1985). 
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I have been lucky enough to have twice encountered adults of this species in the field. 
The first was a single male found resting beneath a sandstone overhang at the Mount 
Moffat section of Carnarvon National Park. The second was with Greg Daniels at Isla 
Gorge National Park, another sandstone gorge about 200km further west, where two 
enormous females flopped into the light sheet on a warm, foggy summer night. On 
the basis of these three records (gorge country north of Jericho, Carnarvon Gorge and 
Isla Gorge) it appears that H. fulva favours sandstone gorge country. But, where do 
the larvae live? This question was recently answered on a field trip made by Doug 
Cook and his family to Expedition Range National Park, which lies between 
Carnarvon Gorge and Isla Gorge. While Doug was setting up traps in an extensive 
stand of softwood scrub, the rest of the family trekked to some spectacular sandstone 
outcrops. They returned with the same enormous antlion, found buried in the dry sand 
beneath a sandstone overhang. 





ANTLIONS (Family MYRMELEONONTIDAE) 
The antlion is included in almost every account of unusual insects. From eggs laid 
singly in dry soil larvae hatch which bear little resemblance to their fragile adult. The 
head is large and equipped with a pair of powerful jaws which are used to seize 
victims. The body is elongated, oval and flattened, and has bristles facing forwards. 
The hind-legs are enlarged with forward directing claws and these allow larvae to 
move speedily through the sand. 


Antlions occur mainly in areas of low rainfall and the larvae are generally found 
sheltered by overhangs, under logs, or inside caves. Antlions may often live in pits, 
which they dig by crawling backwards in a small circle and flopping the sand 
outwards beyond the edge. When complete the pit is about 25mm to 50mm deep, 
depending on how steep the sides can be made before the sand will fall. At the 
bottom of the pit, the antlion lies in wait, buried with only its jaws exposed. 





Larva of dragonfly lacewing 


Any insect moving within the edge of the pit starts an avalanche of sand. The antlion 
reacts by tossing sand up from its lair at the intruder. The flying sand has the dual 
effect of confusing the intruder and causing a greater avalanche which often causes the 
insect to tumble to the bottom of the pit. Once there, it is grabbed by the sharply- 
pointed incurving jaws and the antlion then sucks the juice from the intruder’s body. 
When drained, the remains are thrown out of the pit and the trap is again prepared. 


Although not too easily obtained, antlions have been captured and raised in captivity 
in a shallow dish of sand. Food is provided by procuring live ants and other insects 
which are placed near the edge of the pit and enticed near it with sugar or other bail. 

When the larvae are fully grown after three or four months silk, said to be secreted in 
the Malpighian tubes, is spun through the anus and used to make a cocoon. With the 
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cocoon, the larvae pupates in the soil but works its way to the surface before 
emerging. 


THREAD or SPOON-WINGED LACEWINGS (Family NEMOPTERIDAE) 
Identified by their extremely long and narrow hind-wings, which are like threads 
compared with the normal forewings. Larvae of some species have a strange 
appearance. The neck may be extremely long and there is a conspicuous pincered 
head. The spoon-winged lacewing (subfamily Nemopterinae) of south-west Western 
Australia has wings which are narrow at the base and expand into a spoon shape near 
the apex. 





Spoon-winged Lacewing. Wingspan 35mm 


TRIP TO MT ISA AND LAWN HILL NATIONAL PARK 
by Jan England 


In June 1997 on my return to Brisbane with QOSI and Emu Tours, we discussed the 
possibility of organising a trip in June 1998 to Lawn Hill National Park. By 
December of that year the trip was full but after receiving a transfer to Cairns, I 
decided I would still join the group by driving there in my own car. 


My first stop was -at the new White Mountains National Park between Charters 
Towers and Hughenden. The wildflowers were in full bloom with Grevillea decora 
and Jacksonia ramocissma in full colour as well as an attractive bush which I later 
identified as Gastrolobium grandiflorum, a Poison Pea which contains the active 
ingredient of the pest poison 1080. Brown Honeyeaters were everywhere but there 
were very few other birds to be seen or heard. I couldn’t find any campsites as 
outlined by the National Parks Office so I camped along a dirt track. 


After learning that my good friends Julian and Fay Bielewicz were going to be in Mt 
Isa for the first week, we decided to meet up and search for the elusive Night Parrot 
which had been reported from Cloncurry-Duchess Road on 1* June. A local birder 
from Mt Isa and also a QOSI member Bob Forsyth decided to join us. 


The wind had come up very strong but not to be daunted, we grabbed a bite to eat and 
set off with spotlights and torches to drive the road. After startling a few roos and 
cattle and several hours spotlighting, not a bird was seen so we decided to call it quits 
for the rest of the night. Next morning we drove along the road again checking to see 
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what the terrain was like in daylight. We were amazed at just how much spinifex 
grass grew along the roadside - full of places for birds to hide. 


On to Mt Isa where Bob had planned a weeks birding to look for the Dusky and 
Carpentaria Grasswrens as well as various finches. He knew every mining track and 
gully in the area, but with the weather being what it was - extremely windy and very 
cold (down to 4 degrees at night) no self respecting Grasswren would show itself! 
Although I had seen the Carpentaria before, Julian and Fay had not and were very 
disappointed. Alas, none of us saw the Dusky despite walking the gullies in Mica 
Creek as well as visiting all the spots where Bob had seen them previously. 


No trip to Mt Isa is complete without a visit to Lake Moondarra. It was here we found 
Painted Firetails (thanks to Dawn Magarry’s mud-map), Pictorella Manniken, White- 
winged Fairy-wren, Crimson Chat, Red-browed Pardolote, Swamp Harrier and many 
waterbirds. There were also Tawny and Little Grassbirds hiding in the reeds. 


On Friday, it was time for me to join the QOSI group on their way to Lawn Hill and to 
check out the site for the Carpentaria Grasswren along the Lady Loretta Road. A 
couple of members were lucky enough to find it, but the majority of the group missed 
out. Bob Forsyth has set up a cairn of rocks with a notebook and map for people to 
register their sightings, so he can keep track of the Grasswren’s whereabouts. 


Back on the road to Lawn Hill with approx. 250km of gravel from the Camooweal 
Road turnoff via Riversleigh into the park. I arrived without mishap but Richard 
Jordan from Emu Tours ruined a tyre on the bus. Lawn Hill is a beautiful place with 
sandstone gorges and a creek up to 24 metres deep (more like a river) with waterlilies 
and cascades. There are many walking tracks from easy to steep, but none too 
strenuous for a keen birdwatcher. 


The most sought after birds in Lawn Hill are the Sandstone Shrike-thrush, Purple- 
crowned Fairy-wren, Grey Falcon and White-browed Robin. The Robin is a different 
sub-species to the one on the coast having much more buff on its flanks. The Wren, 
Crimson Finches and the Robin are very easy to see around the Ranger’s Office. 
Great Bowerbirds were numerous throughout the park congregating in groups of up to 
eight at a time. 


Another sought after bird here is the Grey Falcon and it was seen soaring over the 
campsite as well as roosting on the cliffs behind the Island Stack. The bloodwoods 
were in flower and were full of White-gaped, Banded, Grey-fronted, Yellow-tinted, 
Black-chinned (Golden-backed subspecies), Rufous-throated and Brown Honeyeaters. 
They were in feeding frenzy so you just placed your chair nearby and checked them at 
leisure. 


Canoes are available for hire and a portage enables people to pull their canoe from one 
level of the creek to another. Here I had my mishap falling out of the canoe, hitting 
my head quite hard on the pontoon and disappearing under water with my binoculars 
around my neck. I managed to surface minus my spectacles and although my head 
was sore, rowed back to camp. I had a lump the size of an emu’s egg on my head but 
luckily no other reactions - apart from the difficulty of seeing without glasses. A 
friend loaned me her reading glasses so I could read the map on the way home. 
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The weather at Lawn Hill was beautiful with hot days and warm nights, perhaps just a 
little too warm as the night before we were due to leave 2 inches of rain fell. The rain 
meant the roads were closed so we were granted another day in this beautiful place. 
There were no complaints but it did mean the group was now a day behind in their 
itinerary so were forced to miss Karumba. 


The following day, although the track out to Gregory Downs was negotiable, the road 
between Gregory Downs and the Burke & Wills roadhouse was closed due to the road 
works and black-soil detour. However, as we were all packed up we decided to go as 
far as we could and reaccess the situation at lunchtime. By then the detour had been 
graded and the heavier 4WD’s made a track through for me in my trusty Subaru. 
However, the next 100km of mud made for a very concentrated driving effort to stay 
in the wheel tracks of the other vehicles. 


As I still had a few days to spare, I decided to continue onto Karumba where I hoped 
to see the Mangrove and Golden Whistler and to enjoy a meal of their famous 
Barramundi and prawns. The Caravan Parks were full of Victorians with spotlessly 
clean huge caravans and 4WD’s. At least my car looked like it has been used with 
mud from roof to rim. The only part I could see through was the area cleaned by the 
front and back wipers! I managed to find a small spot for my tent against the back 
fence however, then later joined in the happy hour with a group of ‘new chums’. 


I tried to book onto a boat trip but was told there were no vacancies. I decided 
however, to turn up at the departure point next morning just in case of a cancellation. 
Here I met the owner of the ‘Ferryman’ Russell Holt, who has 40 acres of land at 
Julatten and who offered to take me out looking for the Whistler even though I was 
his only passenger. I was extremely impressed with his ability to identify bird calls as 
he manoeuvred his flat bottomed aluminium boat among the mangroves. I learned 
also that this was the boat used for the BOCA Tagalong group in 1994. 


Unfortunately the weather again was uncooperative. It began blowing a gale and 
became very cold. In fact, it was the lowest temperature for at least 7 years. 
However, we did manage to see the White-breasted Whistler, Mangrove Gerygone 
and a Red-headed Honeyeater. On the mud-flats was an immature Jabiru, a few 
Egrets and a White-faced heron. After three and a half hours I gave up, but later set 
off again to search the mangroves. The presence of huge crocodile footprints proved a 
little daunting so I again returned to the caravan park for a free fish BBQ. 


Having spent two nights at Karumba and vowing to return, I headed for Cumberland 
Dam and Georgetown. Here was a contrast to the friendly atmosphere of Karumba 
where I was promptly told to “bugger off” by an elderly fellow camping in his caravan 
at the usual camping spot, and who proceeded to turn his radio up full blast while he 
sat under a tree almost 500 metres away. Not being put off I decided to put up my tent 
and continue with the waterhole survey for Klaus. 


The waterhole had dried up a lot since my visit at Easter so there was little cover from 
overhanging trees or reeds. The usual Black-fronted Dotterils, Zebra, Black-throated, 
Long-tailed and Masked Finches came in to drink as well as Red-tailed Black 
Cockatoos, Cockatiels and Budgerigars visited the area. The main dam was overrun 
with Jacanas but there were very few ducks. 
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While I was away, another couple had arrived in their caravan and had befriended the 
‘grouch’ who was camped nearby. I was thankful for having being spared his wrath 
and loud music. Next morning, I drove on to Durham Dam where there were about 75 
Pink-eared Ducks as well as 5 wild pigs and the usual assortment of waterbirds. 
While I was away birding cattle had proceeded to rub their noses on the windows of 
the car thus making it look even worse! 


I finally decided to head for home and an extensive cleaning exercise. Unfortunately, 
the only new bird for me on the entire trip was the Painted Finch. 


Oh, well, there’s always next year! 





THE FOLLOWING ACCOUNT OF BIG MAMA IS TAKEN FROM 
‘Puggle Post’, Echidna Care Newsletter, Winter 1998. 


Back in the summer issue of Puggle Post I was telling readers about one of the longest 
known echidnas in the study area, Big Mama. 


No one has ever monitored the activities of an individual echidna in the wild as long 
as we have Big Mama...10 years now!! She has been particularly important for 
learning about reproduction and growth of an echidna population. The last article 
talked about the puggle she produced in the winter of 1990 and its fate....injured 
critically by a goanna while still in the nursery burrow, it died before being weaned in 
January 1991. 


How often and under what circumstances echidnas mate and produce a young was a 
question asked back a hundred and ten years ago in 1881. Big Mama lost her young 
before it was weaned. Would this fact influence if she produced again in the next 
year? Well, in the winter breeding season of 1991, Big Mama did attract a few males. 
She was found with train in late May, fairly early in courtship to begin. The males did 
not continue to follow her very long, only 3 days and after that she was alone. She did 
not attract more males that year and she did not breed. In 1992 Mama remained 
active, but solitary during the entire year, including the breeding season. We were 
beginning to wonder if she was perhaps too old to breed again. 


Then, one morning in early July 1993 I was going through the daily routine of 
checking echidna transmitter directions from our fixed antenna and heard something 
exciting! There were four different transmitter frequencies coming from exactly the 
same direction! One of the signals belonged to a female, the other three to males. 


For me that meant one thing... a possible echidna train! I ran back, telling Mike to 
quickly pack his camera, Big Mama probably had a train somewhere down at the 
lagoon. Moving as quickly and quietly as possible, the signals lead us through the 
mallee woodland, onto the slope of prickly acacia, down into the orthrosanthus flats 
and towards the mallees at the edge of the estuary. Still hidden by the leocopogen 
bushes, we spotted them! Big Mama followed by ‘Casey, CC and Curry’. Mama was 
just meandering and foraging between the mallees and under the orthrodanthus, the 
three males followed behind in a line, also foraging. Laying on his belly to stay 
hidden, Mike waited for the animals to approach. He got some good photos of the 
train! Mama had a train again! Would she breed this season?? 


During the next three weeks we continued monitoring the train by checking 
transmitter signals from a distance. Some days Mama had up to five males following 
her, on other days only one. We always kept our distance, but sometimes it was 
possible to see them when they were travelling or foraging in open woodland or scrub. 
The afternoon of July 29 was sunny and pleasant. There was only one other signal in 
the same direction as Big Mama’s, that was CC. I followed the signals north and then 
into an open sandy valley. I thought I might spot them out foraging, but what I saw 
was even more exciting!!! Mama was laying flat on the ground with her head towards 
a dead wattle and CC was starting to dig around her....mating!! From past experience 
I knew the procedure would take several hours, so I rushed back to the house for a 
camera. 


When I returned CC was still digging. This was only the second time that I had seen a 
single male with a female when she was ready to mate. Instead of digging a circle 
around her, CC dug only on one side... This made sense as he only needed the trench 
to keep from rolling over when lifting up Big Mama to place his tail under hers. I 
watched, took a few photos and waited. They remained together for 90 minutes. In 
the past we observed copulation lasting between 30 and 120 minutes. CC then 
wandered off and Mama remained laying in the sun for another five minutes before 
beginning to forage. 


None of the males joined Big Mama again. August came in wet and cool and Mama 
was out foraging nearly every day. On August 19 Mama did not emerge from her 
resting site, so when she came out the next day we checked her pouch and found an 
egg! Ten days later we photographed the 24 hour old puggle in the pouch. The milk 
in its stomach could be seen through the transparent body. The soft egg shell was still ` 
in the pouch, so I removed it to give to other researchers. Mama would have removed 
the egg shell from the pouch herself later that day, so I took the opportunity to save it. 


When the puggle was 6 days old it weigh 3.5g and at 30 days 85g. On October15 the 
puggle was 48 days old and weighed 195g. It was a soft grey colour and minute 
points were beginning to protrude from the skin. The next day Mama dug a nursery 
burrow in an open, but scrubby region in the far eastern part of her home range. A day 
later, her signal came from that area again. This was unusual because once the young 
is put in the nursery burrow the mother generally does not return for five days. I went 
to investigate, fearing that a predator had discovered the nursery burrow. Big Mama 
was in the open burrow, all I could do was sit and wait. 


When she eventually emerged, I noticed a grey bump hanging underneath... she was 
moving the puggle! I was able to follow and watch as she moved down a slope about 
200 metres to where she had dug a new burrow in a more protected place. I was glad 
that I had gone to investigate! 


Over the next month we continued to watch Big Mama's activities as she foraged and 
returned to the burrow every 5 or 6 days to nurse the young. When February arrived, 
it was time for the puggle to be weaned and go out on its own. 
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A LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


F & P Lancaster 
‘Brook Lodge’ Dark Lane Rock’ 
Kidderminster 





Dear Editor 


North Queensland Naturalist Club 


I have been privileged to read editorial 201-204 of your Journal via the library of the 
British Naturalist Association of which I am now the retired Editor (Hestfordshire 
Branch) and in the context may I offer my congratulations to the informative and 
professional context, all very readable. 


In the three months May/June/July 1992 my wife and I together with two Naturalists 
from the U.K. traversed North Queensland from Darwin to Cairns via the Cape York 
Penninsula. 


The diversity of habitat and natural History was superb - my particular interest being 
Ornithology and Lepidoptera. 


With reference to your closing comment in Edition 201 - Page 1 “I encourage you to 
write up those notes of observation however insignificant they may seem to you” 
might I be permitted to submit the following: 


CANE TOAD 
I was led to believe that the species is poisonous and had no natural 
enemies - being an alien species to Australia. 


Whilst visiting my wife’s Brother-in-law (resident Rockhampton) we came 
across a dead Cane toad (bufo marinus) lying postrate with a hole in its 
throat. I was informed that a crow was responsible having eaten the 
tongue - the tongue being the only edible part of the species. 


I would be interested to hear whether you are able to substantiate. 
NB this was not an isolated observation of the aforementioned. 


FOX 

Some 60km from Burketown we encountered a dead fox on the track. My 
understanding was that no sighting of this species had been recorded 
within 500 kl south of Burketown. Again are you able to qualify? 


Here at home we are embarking on our 100" edition of our Natural History Bulletin. 
With best wishes 


signed: Frank Lancaster 
B.N.A.. ED. Hestfordshire (Retired) 
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TRIP TO ALICE SPRINGS 
by Dawn & Arnold Magarry 


Early in May 1998 we flew with our son Grahame - and Debbie to Alice Springs for a 
week. We had hired a 4-berth motor home to get us around. 


Before we left for Uluru-Kata Tjuta National Park we visited the Olive Pink Botanic 
Gardens which featured native plants of Central Australia. The Gardens were 
established by anthropologist Miss Olive Pink. At the visitors centre we were able to 
purchase a book with which to help us identify some of the plants we hoped to see. 


Heading south it was quite a way before we began to see stands of my favourite trees 
of the Centre - the Desert Oaks, Casuarina decaisneana. Along the roadside were 
clumps of blue/purple Solanum ellipticum. Unfortunately the lovely yellow Grevillea 
juncifolia had finished flowering and were covered with seed pods all open. 


We had hired table and chairs to enable us to have our meals outside the van but at our 
first lunch stop on the Finke river, the Centre’s flies soon put paid to that idea. 


Moving on we only stopped for petrol at Curtin Springs (97.5 cents per litre) and the 
Mt Connor Lookout before arriving at the Yalara village camping area at 5.30 pm just 
in time to climb the small hill in the Park to watch the sun set on Ayres Rock. 


Next morning we set off to the Olgas (Kata Tjuta) where we planned to walk through 
the Valley of the Winds. The 7 km walk winds through the valleys and domes of the 
Olgas and has several lookout spots and rest areas. Birds seen on this walk included 
Hooded Robins, Spiny Cheeked Honeyeaters, Crested Bellbird, Crimson Chat and 
Inland Thornbill. We identified Eremophila latrobei, Ptilotus polystachyus, Lysinana 
exocarpi (yellow mistletoe), Dodonea viscosa (Sticky Hopbush), Pandorea 
dorotoxylon (Western Wonga vine) and Cassia artemisiodes (Silver Cassia). 


Later in the afternoon we returned to Ayers Rock were Grahame and I did the Mala 
and Mutitjula Walks, identifying Isotiome, Wahlenbergia (Blue Bells), Mukia 
maderaspatana (Snake Vine) and Hybanthus aurantiacus. Birds included Yellow 
Throated Miner, Singing and Grey Headed Honeyeaters. 


We left next morning for Kings Canyon where on arrival we explored along Kings 
Creek finding Spinifex Pigeons, Dusky Grass Wren, Grey Shrike Thrush (western 
form) and the ubiquitous White Plumed Honeyeater. We identified Grevillea 
wickhamii (Holly Leafed Grevillea) two ferns - Woolly Cloak Fern (Cheilanthes 
lasipphylla), Rock Fern (Cheilanthes austrotenufolia) and Abuliton leucopetalum 
(Desert Lantern Flower). 


We also visited Kathleen Springs for another long walk and plants identified here 
were Minuria leptophylla, Evolvulus alsinoides and Hibbertia glaberrima. Grahame 
found Dusky Grass Wrens in a small canyon along the way. Returning to the camping 
area we were thrilled to find a Thorny Devil (Moloch horridus) in the middle of the 
road. After photos we moved it to safety on the side of the road. 


Next day we headed back to Alice Springs stopping at a small waterhole on the way 
where we found a lone Hoary Headed Grebe, Southern Whitefaces and Masked 
Woodswallows. Another stop just north of Erldunda mentioned in Thomas & 
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Thomas’s book ‘The Complete Guide to finding the Birds of Australia”, gives 
directions to finding Banded Whitefaces. We didn’t find them but did locate 
Cinnamon Quail Thrush, Pied Honeyeater, Bourke’s and Mulga Parrots, Red Capped 
Robin and White Winged Triller in the mulga scrub nearby. 


A visit to Trephina gorge only added Black Fronted Dotterel to our growing bird list. 
Our overnight camp that night was at Kunoth Well, some 50 kms from Alice Springs 
on the Tanami Road, another Thomas & Thomas recommended spot and one that 
Arnold and I had visited on previous trips. 


An afternoon walk through the mulga scrub nearby produced Grey Honeyeater, Pink 
cockatoo, Diamond Dove, Western Gerygone, Chestnut and Yellow-rumped 
Thornbills, White Browed Babblers and both Red Capped and Hodded Robins again. 


Later in the afternoon we drove down the Hamilton Downs Youth Camp road about 5 
km and near a large patch of bare ground adjacent to mulga scrub we found Black 
Honeyeater, Crimson Chats again, Varied Sitellas (white-winged form), Rufous 
Songlark, Brown Falcon, Variegated Wrens (eclipse plumage), Western Ringneck, a 
small flock of Budgerigars - the first ones for the trip, Black Faced Woodswallows 
and Zebra Finches which were at all our stops. There was one lone Black Tailed 
Native Hen on the large dam nearby and we heard dingoes howling early in the night. 
43 species were recorded here. 


Next day back to Alice and west to Simpson’s Gap where we saw Black Footed Rock 
Wallabies sunning themselves on the rocky slopes. On our walk to Cassia Hill we 
learnt, by the small notices provided, to identify three Cassias - artemisiodes, helmsii 
and oligophylla. Cassia has now been changed to Senna which we found on our 
return to Olive Pink Gardens; also the three common Acacias - aneura (Mulga), 
kempiana (Witchetty Bush) and tetragonophylla (Dead Finish). Close to the Ranger 
Station we saw a small flock of Red Tailed Black Cockatoos (race samueli). Our only 
night bird was a Tawny Frogmouth in the Caravan park. 


The following morning we spent at the Sewerage Ponds, always a must for 
birdwatchers! The area is well sign posted and a shelter shed, bird list and visitors 
book provided. The ponds are very extensive and easily walked. Water birds 
included Wood Duck, Hardhead, Pacific Black Duck, Grey Teal, Pink Eared Duck, 
Black Swan, Hoary Headed and Australasian Grebes, Coot and Red-necked Avocets. 


Around the edges were Pied Stilts, White Faced Herons, Black Fronted Dotterel, 
Masked Lapwings and Little Crows with Black Kites overhead. In the surrounding 
vegetation we saw Little Grass Bird, Singing Honeyeater and White Winged Wrens. 


A visit to the Old Telegraph Station only added Grey Crowned Babblers (race 
rubecula) to our list. Another visit to the Olive Pink Gardens to explore the various 
walks and it was time to head for the airport and home. 


The weather was surprisingly mild. A lot of our time was spent driving but we 
managed to tick up 83 species for the week and identified 40 plant species. 


Ref: The Complete Guide to Finding the Birds of Australia, R. & S. Thomas 
Wildflowers of Central Australia, Anne Urban. 





RAIL RESCUE 
Anon (for reasons which will become obvious) 


EE AAA RR E _ _  — 
Imagine climbing over a barbed wire fence and coming to rest on the far side with one 
foot on the ground and the shoelace of the other securely pierced and snagged by a 
top-wire barb. You can't hold the leg high enough to ease its weight and so free the 
lace. The lace won't slide off by itself because naturally it's on an upward-pointing 
barb. You can't undo the lace because the barb won't go through the knot. And your 
wife can't help because she's too busy rescuing a bird which has done much the same 
thing a few metres away. Great spot to be in!! Still, it could have been worse - if the 
fence had been any higher I might have been writing this in falsetto. 


It was a fluke that we'd even seen the bird. Driving slowly down a Tablelands lane, a 
gap between some tall grass, the corner of a paddock close to the roadway, my 
navigator thought she saw something moving. I backed up and she realised that the 
bird was flapping its wings and not flying. Out she jumped and crawled through the 
fence. Caught by the wing on the adjacent boundary was a buff-banded rail. (Well, 
what else would be on a fence but a rail?) The barb had penetrated the flesh inside the 
right wrist (bend in the wing) and judging by the whitewash on the weeds below it had 
been suspended there since the 
previous day at least. Fortunately 
the bone wasn't damaged so after 
some gentle manipulation our 
Good Samaritan worked the bird 
loose, (at about the same time I 
eventually freed myself from my 
wire) and I arrived just in time for 
her to hand it to me to double- 
check for anything serious - like, I 
would know! Anyway when I 
released it on the ground it raced 
off into the weeds and out of sight 
so at least it hadn't lost any of its 
speed. 





Talking to the Bare-Foot Member the next day, he said that it wasn’t unusual for this 
to happen - he’d had to detach four himself (all rails) over the years (two dead, two 
dying). Just another unintended consequence of the interaction between nature and 
progress. I was just glad that Florence Nightingale hadn’t thought to take the camera 
with her. I would have had to resign my membership in embarrassment if a photo of 
me in my ballet pose had accompanied this article. 


NORTH QUEENSLAND NATURALIST CLUB 
Activities July to December 1999 


July 7 Committee Meeting 

11 Outing - Goldsborough State Forest 

13 Meeting 

23/25 Camp-Crystal Creek Paluma area (Show weekend) 
August 4 Committee Meeting 

8 Outing - Mareeba Wetlands 

10 Meeting 
September 8 Committee Meeting 

12 Outing - Black Mt Road Kuranda 

14 Annual Meeting 

25/26 Camp - Herberton 
October 6 Committee Meeting 

10 Outing - Insect Farm, Daradgee 

12 Meeting 
November 3 Committee Meeting 

7 Outing - Mt Lewis, Julatten area 

9 Meeting 

20/21 Camp-Glengarry Caravan Park, Port Douglas area 
December 5 Christmas outing - to be decided 


Meetings are held at the Eduction Centre, Greenslopes Street at 8.00 pm. Usually 
assembly point for outings Cairns City Library, Lake Street at 7.30 am sharp. Outings 
subject to change if necessary. 


Contacts 
President: Ted Bill 40518530 
Secretary: Dawn Magarry 40531183 
Sybil Kimmins 40513964 
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LITORIA INFRAFRENATA 
by Sybil J Kimmins 


There was a time I owned a frog: 
Thirteen cm was his length. 
He quietly rested in my tree, 

Disguising his latent strength. 


My open kitchen window bade 
Him come inside and paddle 
In a stainless steel, clean bathtub. 
I could forever prattle 
On his charming froggie antics— 
But I knew he’d been there in the night 
By my poor, off balance tick-tock. 


There was a time I owned a frog; 
Or did the frog own me? 
At any rate, he thought he owned 
My lili-pilly tree. 


I liked his slinky emerald suit 
To my gentle touch so cool. 
One thing he couldn’t understand 
Was the toileting house rule. 


But as I couldn’t train him 
From this irritating trait, 

I overlooked his failing and 

Considered him just great. 


On my green front stair one morning, 
He elegantly posed, 
And I took his photograph 
While lazily he dozed. 
Litoria infrafrenata! 
An auspicious name to bear. 
This noble little creature 
Deserves our every care. 


Sadly, this little poem is 
My memorial to him. 
It’s so long since I’ve seen my frog 
His chances are quite slim, 
Of surviving cars, cats and dogs, 
Polluted air and all, 
So over froggie friend I must 
Now draw his funeral pall. 








BACKYARD BIRD 
by Dawn Keith 


On one of our cool mornings I was sitting out on the back porch enjoying the winter 
sunshine. I was so absorbed in what I was reading I didn’t notice my visitor at first. 


Standing about two feet away from me was a White Egret. I went inside to phone 
Dawn Magarry to tell her about the wandering Egret and when I went back outside 
there it was very much at home perched on the back of my chair. It stayed around for 
about another fifteen minutes then flew off towards Lily Creek. It hasn't been back 
since. 





IN APPRECIATION 


As advised in our recent Newsletter, 
unfortunately this is the last issue of the North 
Queensland Naturalist in this format. 


Regrettably Eleanor Duignan, our Editor for the 
past seven years, finds she has had to relinquish 
this position. 


We wish to offer our sincere thanks and 
appreciation to Eleanor for the fine job she has 
done and the high standard of articles contained 
in the past journals. On behalf of the members 
of the North Queensland Naturalist Club we 
wish her all the best for the future. 














